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Ir really looks as though something tangible might 
come of the effort now being made to establish a uniform 
rate of commissions to be paid to agents and brokers. If 
these can be fixed ata uniform and reasonable figure, there 
will bean immediate and material falling off in the ex- 
penses of management, leaving a fair prospect for divi- 
dends to stockholders. A large number of companies have 
signified their willingness to discuss the subject at the 
meeting proposed for June 11, concurring in the desira- 
bility of making commissions uniform ; the more sanguine 
underwriters are confident that an agreement will be 
reached satisfactory to a majority of the companies. We 
greatly fear, however, that a sufficient number of managers 
will refuse to enter into any agreement and so render the 
action of the majority null and void. There are always a 
few who think they know more about fire insurance than 
all the others combined, and are so well satisfied with 
their own methods that they have no desire to see them 
improved upon. It is possible that the number of these 
self-satisfied managers will be so large as to deter the 
majority from attempting to put in force any agreement 
they may come to. It took several years to get the Tariff 
Association into working order for this reason, and even 
now its sphere of usefulness is limited because the minor- 
ity object to any extension of it. If the minority is as 
obstreperous as usual, it would be a good idea, before dis- 
missing the subject, to give them a first-class dinner at 
Delmonico’s, and then spring a vote on them when they 
are well warmed up with good wine and ready to agree 
with everybody about everything. According to the best 
reports we can obtain, the outlook at the present time for 
a successful meeting is promising, but there is always a 
doubt expressed by even those who are the most hopeful. 
There are some companies that derive their business 
almost exclusively from brokers, who have much to 
say in shaping the policy to be pursued by the managers, 
and they certainly will not permit them to join in any 
Movement that is calculated to cut down the brokers’ 
commissions. The brokers have not been consulted in 
the matter, and it is questionable whether they will sur- 
tender the right to fix rates, commissions, policy forms, or 
any of the other managerial functions they have usurped, 
without a Struggle. However, until the meeting has met 





and adjourned, we are willing to stand with the most 
sanguine of all the underwriters, and hope for a happy 
outcome of the present agitation for uniform and reason- 
able commissions. 





THE committee of three appointed by the Ohio legisla- 
ture to visit New York and investigate tontine insurance, 
is reported to have reached this city last week and taken 
board and lodgings at the Windsor Hotel. If they expect 
to pay their bills out of the “ boodle” to be extorted from 
the life companies, they should have taken quarters in 
Baxter street or “nigger alley,” which would also, no 
doubt, have been more congenial. The committee is ac- 
companied by Commissioner Reinmund, he having, as we 
understand, appointed these investigating legislators as his 
deputies, the only way in which the companies can be 
made to pay for their services. What is expected to be 
accomplished by this proposed investigation no one ap- 
pears to know, but if the committee really desires informa- 
tion regarding tontine or any other system of life insurance, 
they could not have applied to a better source of knowl- 
edge, for here the best companies in the world are located. 
Their managers are able, courteous, intelligent gentlemen, 
who are ready at all times to instruct the uninformed ; 
they but recently signified to a similar committee of the 
New York legislature their entire readiness to submit to 
them any books, papers, data or information they might 
ask for with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity ; but that 
committee had no idea what they wanted beyond their 
per diem and expenses, and so retired from the field utterly 
discomfited. If they could have found any sort of a clew 
to anything they imagined the companies wanted to con- 
ceal, they would have followed it up and, probably, have 
still been in session ; but being met more than half way by 
the companies, which were desirous of showing their sys- 
tems and practices for the sake of the gratuitous advertis- 
ing they would get, the committee retired wholly demor- 
alized. It is to be hoped that the Ohio committee is in 
better condition, and will consent to receive the avalanche 
of life insurance knowledge the companies are prepared to 
overwhelm them with, for it is a grand advertising scheme 
for them, and if there is anything the life companies are 
pining for it is free advertising. Every notice they get 
brings them new business, and new business is the very 
marrow of the backbone of a life company. As Commis- 
sioner Reinmund is really the head of the committee, it is 
to be expected that its inquiries will at least be systemati- 
cally and intelligently conducted, whether the information 
extracted by them is new or as old as the system investi- 
gated. 





WE are glad to note that there is manifested among 
Western underwriters a disposition to resent some of the 
unwarranted legislation enacted in different States intended 
to hamper and embarrass the insurance business. At the 
last session of the Ohio legislature a bill, introduced and 
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fathered by Mr. O'Neill, was passed, the purport of which 
is to prevent combinations of underwriters to fix rates. If 
this could be enforced, it would do away with all tariffs 
and prevent any two companies demanding the same rate 
on a given risk, thus destroying all the benefits they have 
gained from the many years’ experience of all companies 
relative to different classes of risks. Experience says that 
wood-working establishments are hazardous risks, and worth 
a certain price to insure them, but Mr. O'Neill, speaking 
through the Ohio legislature, says experience is bosh, and 
the companies shall not fix a rate based on their experience, 
Local boards, whose duty lies in classifying risks and rating 
them, are to be abolished by this law, and State boards, and 
other organizations of underwriters, are to be annihilated. 
At least, such will be the effect of the law if enforced, for, 
while these organizations look to other matters, their pro- 
ceedings resolve themselves finally into an endeavor to 
make the business of underwriting profitable by the estab- 
lishment of adequate rates. At a meeting of the Union in 
Chicago last week, a committee appointed to consider the 
effect of the O’Neill bill upon the business of underwriting, 
recommended that all companies doing business in Ohio 
close their agencies and withdraw from that State. 
After considerable excitement had worn itself out in 
discussion, the committee was finally instructed to for- 
mulate a plan in accordance with which the compa- 
nies interested could co-operate in contesting the obnox- 
ious law, and a committee was appointed to ascertain 
what interpretation the officers of the State of Ohio will 
place upon this legislative outrage. This is certainly the 
wiser course of the two to pursue; make a case in vio- 
lation of the law and ask the Commissioner of Insurance 
to prosecute the offenders forthwith. We have before ex- 
pressed the opinion that the law will be decided to be un- 
constitutional if ever brought to a judicial test, but whether 
it is or not, the sooner the fact is determined, the sooner 
the companies will be able to act intelligently regarding 
Ohio business. The tendency of State legislatures to 
place arbitrary and unreasonable restrictions upon the busi- 
ness of fire underwriting is constantly growing, and unless 
the companies take the aggressive for self-protection they 
will eventually find themselves legislated out of existence- 
Ohio has been prominent in devising obnoxious laws, and 
will make excellent fighting ground, if the companies have 
the pluck tocarry on the contest, which we very much doubt. 
They have truckled so much in the past that it is taken 
for granted that they will continue to consent to be cuffed 
and buffeted about without offering further opposition 
than is contained in a mildly worded protest, formulated 
only to be shelved. 





IN the lists published by us of propertyowners in this 
State who have obtained insurance in unauthorized com- 
panies, in accordance with the recent law relating to under. 
ground insurance, there are, doubtless, some who could 
not obtain the full amount desired in authorized companies. 
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These could, of course, conscientiously subscribe to the 
required affidavit to that effect, that being the only con. 
dition on which they are by law permitted to receive such 
insurance. Even these could obtain any desired amount 
of insurance were it not for the fact that they are located 
in exposed districts, and some of the authorized companies 
in which they are not insured are filled up on adjacent 
risks, exposed to the same hazards, so that they are up. 
able to assume any part of the risks referred to. The 
owners must, therefore, per force place their insurance in yp. 
authorized companies. This was the emergency which the 
law was designed to meet. But in the lists published by 
us there are other risks named, the full insurance on which 
could have been obtained in authorized companies. The 
secretary of a prominent State company pointed out sey. 
eral which had never been offered to him, while others had 
been refused by him simply because he regarded the rate 
offered as inadequate. He stated further that officers of 
other companies had told him that some of the risks had 
not been offered them, while others had been refused for 
the same reason that he had declined them. This goes to 
prove that what we predicted regarding the new class of 
brokers using the law to cover up a general underground 
business is coming true. In addition, we have reason to 
believe that unlicensed brokers are writing underground 
insurance now quite as freely as they did before the pass. 
age of the law. No record is kept of this, and no one but 
the parties interested are likely to know anything about it 
till the property burns. Then those who have written it 
will, if prosecuted, trust to some legal quibble to relieve 
them from the penalties the law provides. The only re. 
sult gained by the new law that we can see is to permit a 
few licensed brokers to do openly and lawfully what they 
were previously doing secretly and unlawfully, in some 
cases substituting the crime of perjury for what was before 
a simple misdemeanor, while unlicensed brokers continue 
to write underground insurance quite as freely as before, 
but with a little more caution. All attempts to put a stop 
to propertyowners buying their insurance where they 
please have thus far proved abortive, as all such legislation 
is likely to be so long as it is generally regarded as an un- 
warranted interference with the rights of individuals. 








ASSESSMENT COMPANIES DO NOT RELISH 
FACTS. 


N the issue of THE SPECTATOR for April 30, we pub 
if lished an article entitled “Cost of Assessment Insur 
ance.” Accompanying the article was a table, showing 
the receipts, expenditures, etc., of the assessment comp 
nies reporting to the New York Department, the figures 
being taken from the Superintendent’s annual report. To 
the table we added one little column, showing the ratio of 
expenses of management to death claims paid. But this 
is just the column that makes the managers of the 
operative companies squirm, and denounce THE SPEC- 
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TATOR as a misleading light in the insurance world. We 
have to stand a good deal of denunciation from this 
source, and are glad to be able to furnish the occasion for 
it; lest these managers should suffer for lack of material 
upon which to hang their abuse, we reprint herewith the 
table that has given so much offense, together with some 
interesting letters and comments thereon. We present 
the following correspondence, from which it appears that 
one member of a co-operative concern pondered our pre- 
vious remarks to so much advantage that he stirred up 
the managers of the company sufficiently to provoke a 


reply : 


In my canvass for the old line life insurance, I have been using THE 
SpecraTor of April 30, showing the standing of assessment societies. I 
showed the same to a Mr. Austin of this city, who is insured in the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association of Philadelphia. Mr. Austin doubted 
the statement and wrote to the president of that institution and received a 
long reply, which I enclose. I showed since the New York insurance re- 
port to Mr. Austin and satisfied him that your table was correct. Mr. 
Fouse, president of the Fidelity, states that ‘‘ the table published in THE 
SpecTATOR is a snare and a delusion and calculated to mislead.” Mr. 
Austin desired me to send you the letter and ask you to publish a reply 
in your next number of THe SrecraTor, and give them a good airing up. 
He has become convinced that the society is good deal of afraud. You 
will observe that the president states that the expenses of the society are 
limited by contract with their members to $5 per $1000. The insurance 
report shows their expenses for 1884 were $57,910.61, the dues received 
from members as being only $38,178.48 ; this would show their expenses 
to have been $13,732.13 more than was received from dues. Where did 
this come from if they did not use assessment money? They received 
from assessments $67,759.50, and the total paid to members was only 
$51,129 90. What has become of the balance? Please give them a good 
ailing, and when you are through with Mr. Austin’s letter you will oblige 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


me by returning it. I think it but justice to yourself that you should 


publish a reply to the letter, as you are accused of misleading the public. 
Very truly yours, Gro, E, FARMER. 
BurFrAao, N. Y., May 28. 


Tue Fipeviry MuTuAt LiFe AssociATION, } 
914 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, May 13. § 


James C. Austin, Esq., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sirn—Your favor of the 11th inst. duly received, and its contents 
really surprise me. You are doubtless aware, if you have not overlooked 
it, that the expenses of this association are limited by contract with the 
members to $5 per $1000 the first five years, and thereafter $2.50 per 
$1000. I should be pleased to have you answer this question: Suppose 
your expenses are $5, which would you prefer, to have your mortality 
cost $5—just equal to the expenses—or have the mortality cost $10. In 
the one case your insurance would cost you $10 and in the other $15. 
Your letter would argue that the latter is preferable. The table published 
in THe SpecraTor is a snare and a delusion, calculated to mislead. But 
all that is needed is a ray of truth thrown upon the facts, and every intel- 
ligent man will at once understand the motive that prompted the publica- 
tion of the table. Every insurance man knows that a new company will 
show a higher ratio of expenses to losses paid than a company which has 
been established for years. Youcan challenge the three old line insurance 
agents who have busied themselves in this matter to produce the state- 
ment of their own companies the first seven years of their existence, and 
if our showing in the ratio of expenses to losses is not 100 per cent better 
than their showing, I shall be perfectly willing to make an humble apology. 
It matters not what the expenses of our company may be (and in this we 
are entirely different from old line companies), it cannot cost you more 
than the amount named in your contract for that purpose. Now, then, 
let es see how that amount compares with the statement of old line com- 
Panieés in 1884 to the insurance department of your State. The insurance 
in force amounted to $1,870,728,059 and their expenses, including divi- 
dends to stockholders, amounted to $18,482,527, or nearly $10 per $1000. 
I fail to see how people who make such a showing have any room to talk. 
You know that your contribution for expenses cannot exceed more than 





$5 per $1000 the first five years and thereafter $2.50, now one-half less 
and after five years three-fourths less. This company does not claim to 
be a ‘‘cheap John ;” it is organized on a permanent basis and has all the 
machinery any old line life insurance has; the only thing is that the 
machinery is not nearly so expensive. The total amount of our expenses 
for officers, agents, advertising, office rent, taxes and licenses did not equal 
the salary of the president of any one of the old line companies, and yet 
the service they give their policyholders is not a whit better than what we 
give, but in the judgment of many not nearly so good. It should be re- 
membered that THe SpecTaTor, in its table, took no account of the fact 
that the assets of our company, in 1884, were increased about $13,000. 
Our expense rate is, of course, higher (but not any higher than the con- 
tract provides) than the expense rates of purely fraternal or co-operative 
societies. They are not organized on a permanent basis, do not employ 
the ordinary machinery of a life company, and, in the main, get business 
for a time because it is ‘‘ cheap;” and as no provision is made to keep it 
cheap, new business eventually ceases to come and they have no money 
to employ agents to get new business; hence they become like a stream of 
water that dries up at the fountain head. 

Your advice of not seeking further new business was certainly not well 
considered. Remember this one fact, that no policyholder is at all con- 
cerned in the general expenses of the company. His contract tells him 
how much he must pay towards expenses (and it is the same with every 
one) and the money that is paid for death losses under our present plan is 
beyond the reach of the officers, as you well know. Therefore, your old 
line friends cannot raise the question of using any portion of the mortu- 
ary funds, as they now are doing, regarding some of their New York 
companies. You know that your assessment is paid to the Buffalo Loan 
and Trust Company, and you can ascertain from them that they are under 
a deed of trust to pay it to the Union Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
and from the latter it passes right into the hands of the beneficiaries of 
deceased members. This is not only a matter of contract with these 
various trust companies, but it is a part of your own contract, which you 
will see by referring to the application attached to your policy. 

I have written you at length, so that you have the material to answer 
those gentlemen who are so much concerned in your welfare in the line 
of insurance. Will be pleased to give you further information at any 
time. L. G. Fouss, President. 


The writer of this letter, L. G. Fouse, is one of the 
leading lights among assessment company managers, and 
shines with special brilliancy at co-operative conventions, 
and in the production of literature denunciatory of reg- 
ular life insurance. He says that “the article in THE 
SPECTATOR is a snare and a delusion, and calculated to 
mislead.” We have not a doubt of it, and were satisfied 
that the figures were delusive when we printed them, for 
the reason that they were contained in the sworn state- 
ments of L. G. Fouse and other managers of assessment 
companies, and we never saw any statements made by 
them yet that were not delusive and calculated to mis- 
lead. They made their reports of the business of 1884 to 
Superintendent McCall; he published them in his annual 
report; he also compiled from them a table presenting the 
facts as to their business in a comprehensive form ; all the 
figures given in the “misleading” article in THE SPEC- 
TATOR were taken from Mr. McCall’s report, except the 
one column previously referred to, showing the ratio of 
expenses to claims paid. That we added, and it is a 
simple operation for anyone to see whether the calcula- 
tion was correctly made or not. 

That table shows-that the company of which Mr. Fouse 
is president, paid out in 1884 over $1 in expenses for 
every dollar it paid-out: in liquidation of death claims. 
Our readers have heard the story of: the man: who; when 
the collectién was taken up fdr the conversion of the 
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heathen in foreign lands, put $1 on the plate and then 
added $10 more to pay the cost of gettingit to the 
Mr. Fouse is not quite so bad as this, for he only 
asks dollar for dollar, or a little more, for paying over to 
the beneficiaries of deceased members the fund con- 
tributed by the living members for that purpose. If, how- 


heathen. 





—<—<———=—=_ 


ever, a bank was to charge such a commission for handlj 
money, it would be brought up with a round turn, 

Mr. Fouse says: “The expenses of the association are 
limited by contract with the members to $5 per $1000,” 
Turning to the New York report, we find that the com. 
pany received (according to contract) from annual dues 


How ASSESSMENT COMPANIES SPEND THEIR MONEY. 
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INCOME. EXPENDITURES. Ratio oF 
ee 
} Total Ze 8 og 
ASSOCIATIONS OR SOCIETIES. | Bet sa | 3, | eg 
Paidby | _ Other Total Paid for Paid for Total Dis- — ee | 8B) ge 
Members. Receipts. ‘Receipts. Claims. Expenses. bursements. | E Z £ $ re 
E BS | Be 
wee ee a” | ga 
American Co-operative Relief..........----- $43,672 $206 $43,877 $28,608 $8,280 $36,889 $7,885 65.20 | 18.87 28.9 
American Legion of Honor..........++++00- 1,592,633 13,190 1,605.823 1,577,500 36,198 1,613,698 | °****** 2 97-63 | 2.24 r 
American Protective..........++seesebeccers Aa | Sceeee 4,235 1,526 2,602 4,128 980 36.02 | 61.44 | 170. 
Bankers and Merchants Alliance.:....------ eS 14,116 8,750 6,180 14,930 eeenaee 60 77 | 43.78 706 
Brooklyn Masonic Mutual Relief............ 20,605 | 167 20,772 23,460 66 23,526 2,604 | 112.94 .32 3 
Buffalo Mutual Accident...........++-.+-++- Ga eres 1,984 607 1,377 I, 410 30 61 | 69.39 | 226.9 
Buffalo Mutual Life and Reserve............ 27,037 25 27,062 5,955 18,820 24,770 15,872 22.01 | 68.14 | 316.0 
Catholic Benevolent Legion .........-..---. 64.072 4,914 68,986 63,040 3.873 66,914 | — veseees 91.39 | 5.61 6.1 
Catholic Knights of America.............++. 276,174 3,194 279,368 272,200 9,142 281,342 60,688 97-43 | 3.27 34 
Catholic Mutual Benefit............----..-. 152,820 1,300 154,120 150,000 2,715 152,715 ,000 97-33 | 1.76 18 
Central New York Accident ....---.-------- SO 1 séeces 4,633 2,218 2,919 Cae. asseses 47 88 | 63.01 131.6 
Chautauqua Mutual Life..............+.+0+- 7 578 1,368 395 654 1,049 584 28.89 | 47.81! 165.6 
Chosen Friends, Order of...........2.+++++- 368.875 3.157 372,032 345,500 21,030 366,530 48,000 82.87 | 5.65 6.1 
Commercial Travelers............ orcceceece 136,049 3,047 139,096 95,000 6,053 101,053 93,880 68.30 | 4. 6.4 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident...... 4,155 18 4,173 2,476 1,703 4,179 59.33 P - 68.8 
Co-operative Life and Accident.............. 23,427 158 23,585 4,297 16,712 20,408 32,887 18.22 | 68.31 388.9 
Covenant Mutual Benefit.........----------| 384,097 50,296 435,393 338,177 61,144 399,320 253.292 77-85 | 14.08 18.1 
Dry Goods Mutual Benefit Par neetrenssercKed | 5,238 32 5,270 5,000 671 5,671 1,374 94.88 | 12.73 134 
Empire Order Mutual Aid..............---. | 170,091 | weeeee 170,091 162,157 8,139 170,296 8,027 | 95.34 | 4-79 56 
Equitable Reserve Fund Life................ a ee 11,507 3,402 5,911 9.313 5,843 | 29.57 | 51.37 1738 
Family Fund... .- ee ccccceccscecccess Resecose SEE 1 sees os. et eee 21,895 SEIS. | ctecens wees | onme sia 
Fidelity Mutual Life.............----- ee 105,938 12,116 | 118,054 51,130 51,911 103,041 44.980 | 43.31 | 43.97] 101.5 
Foresters, Ancient Order of................. “2 are 29,960 26,500 1,546 28,046 6,103 88 45 | 5.16 5.8 
Free Sons of Israel, Independent Order ..... BOGIES | cccsss 103,618 93,000 2,590 95,59° 9,655 89.75 | 2.50 2.8 
Globe Mutual Benefit .......-----...-.0000. 1,413 2,012 | 3,425 174 2,656 2,830 736 5.08 | 77.56 | 1,526.4 
Gold and Stock Life..........ccscccccsssece 1,305 12 | 1,317 1,375 23 1 398 1,336 | 104.40] 1.73 17 
Golden Eagle...-.-.....ceecsecccsscecccees 1,667 537 2,204 224 1,365 1,589 735 10.15 | 61.95 | 609.4 
Home Benefit.......+++00-+.-c0eeeeeeeeeees 83,423 1,645 85,068 64,222 19,011 83,233 25,124 75.50 | 22.35 29 6 
Home Provident Safety Fund............... 16,213 167 16,380 8,014 6,374 14,388 30,444 48.92 | 38.91 79.5 
Jewelers League......--------seeeseeeeeees 133,923 5,509 139,432 115,000 8,988 123,988 25,216 82.48 | 6.45 78 
Knights of Columbia... ...-. eesercsece oeeeee 1,527 282 | 1,809 988 540 1,528 875 54.59 | 28.87 547 
Knights of Honor, S. Council....+..---+.... | 2,742,615 16,830 2,759,445 2,634,717 56,062 2,690,779 408,447 95-18 | 2.03 2.1 
Knights of Pythias......-----......+++.+-+- 560,098 379 560,477 531,571 21,571 553143 110,737 | 94-84 | 3.85 4.1 
Masonic Assurance...........200--eeeeeeees 1,392 14 1,406 1,311 235 1,540 1,031 93-24 | 16.72 17.9 
Masonic Guild Mutual Benefit.............. 17,439 89 17,528 9,262 5,180 14,442 5,184 52.84 | 29.55 55. 
Masonic Life ...... Cen ee eee 5,628 560 66,189 72,380 4,197 70.577 13,037 | 109.35 | 634 5 
Mercantile Benefit ............. err ee 95,264 2,867 98,131 60,360 7,688 68,048 118,826 61.51 | 7-83 12.7 
Mercantile Mutual Accident Society......... 12,060 81 12,141 5,389 6,577 11,966 500 44-39 | 54-17 122.0 
Mohawk Valley Sick Benefit....--...-...... eee 349 20 253 273 160 5-73 | 72-49 | 1,265.0 
Mutual Benefit Life.....---.......--+--2... 86,523 828 87,350 18,113 53-764 71,876 25,434 20 74 | 61.55 | 296.8 
Mutual Relief Society ...---............++-- | 240,241 27 240,268 171,904 60,627 232,531 85,899 71.55 | 25.23 35:2 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life.................. 939.740 | 5,515 945,261 479,967 300, 306 780,273 682,543 50.78 | 31.77 626 
National Benefit Society..............------ 15,810 | 4,875 20,685 3,686 16,065 19.751 25.944 17.82 | 77-66| 4358 
National Provident Union.............----- 1,218 1,203 2,421 418 1,835 2,252 1,217 17.24 | 75-78 | 4389 
New York Safety Reserve Fund,............ 12,086 12,483 24,570 3,129 16,440 19,569 23,948 12.73 | 66.91 525-4 
New York State Mutual Benefit............. 29,884 1,785 31,669 10,517 16,800 27.317 12,251 | 33-21 | 53-05| 1597 
Northern Tier Masonic Mutual Relief....... 71422 12 7,434 7,282 306 7,588 2,012 | 97.96| 411 48 
Northwestern Masonic Aid.............----- 570,796 833 571,629 468,997 99.728 568,725 179,020 | 82.05 | 17.45 21.3 
Odd Fellows Mutual Aid and Benefit........ 7,233 189 7,422 7,558 244 7,803 4.441 | 101.84 | 3.29 33 
Odd Fellows Mutual Benefit......--........ 22,440 28 22,468 21,256 1,159 Shaee | tcecses 94-61 | 5.16 55 
Odd Fellows Provident..................... | 8,827 33 8,859 7,920 868 8,788 937 | 89.40] 979 109 
Owego Mutual Benefit................00000. FiQ0G | wcsess 7 1,226 4.144 5,370 7,413 15.50 | 52.42 | 338.0 
ROGET ROCIO 50000000 ccccccccccccccovcees 1,075,703 15,060 1,090,763 1,042,500 41,424 1,083.924 222,437 | 95.58 | 3.80 39 
St. Lawrence Life..............+-+eeseeees 9,689 5,661 15,350 2,085 10,039 12,124 11,787 | 13.58 | 65.40} 4815 
Scandinavian Grand Templar of America... g2i 273 1,194 196 945 1,141 279 | 16.40] 79-16| 4821 
Teachers Provident..........--+---2.--+0+. 144 | 12 me 2 waneguan 70 7o 248 ssoe | 45-30] 1000 
Union Benefit League...............++-.+5. 1,344 | 296 1,639 263 1,477 1,740 56 16.05 | 90.50| 561.6 
Union Mutual.........-.- ewes ene 48,067 | 1,701 50,368 24,981 21,424 46,405 31,443 49-60 | 42.53 85.8 
United States Mutual Accident Sains 295,157 11,677 834 116,063 171,810 287,873 44,047 37-83 | 55-99 147.2 
United Workmen, Ancient Order of ........ 324,914 1,768 326,682 308,220 17,513 EE 1 lstsuse 94-35 | 5-36 57 
United Workmen, Grand Legion....-....... 6,268 538 6, 3.396 2,351 5.747 1,583 | 49.90 | 34.55| 2 
Western New York Masonic Relief. ........ 20,534 107 20,641 21,376 1,488 on bey 7,320 | 103.56 | 7.21 | 69 
Williamsburgh Masonic Mutual Benefit.....| 24,971 3,498 28,469 26,644 2,278 28,922 11,783 93-59 | 8.00) 85 
Womens Mutual Insurance & Accident Co.. 23,783 2,882 | 26,665 7,308 20,401 27,769 9.372 | 27.63 | 76.51 | 2769 
Men davnseceasartrciseversiv dicts $11,062,263 | $194,666 | $11,256,932 | $9,521,970 | $1,274,462 | $10,794,834 | $2,767,330 | «--- | coe | cee 








$38,178.48, while they say they paid out for expenses 
Where did they get this $13,731.13 over the 
They received 


$51,910.61. 
$5 per $1000 to pay out? 


from assessments (to pay death claims) $67,759.50, but 
they only paid for death claims and for assessments re- 
turned to members $51,129.90—a little less than the ex- 


Let us see. 





penses of management. 


Here is a difference of $6,629.60, 


or about fifty per cent of the shortage in the annual dues 
account. Certainly, if they spent over $13,000 more than 
they were entitled to “by contract with the members,” 
they must first have obtained it somewhere, and where 
could they get it more easily than from the surplus in the 
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mortuary fund? If, when the annual dues are $5 per $1000, 
the receipts are not equal to the expenses, what is to be 

ed when, after five years, the annual dues are re- 
duced to $2.50 per $1000? 

But Mr. Fouse says the mortuary fund is beyond the 
reach of the officers of the company because it is in the 
hands of a trust company, and only available to bene- 
ficiaries. How do these beneficiaries get their money? 
As it is deposited to the credit of the company, it must be 
drawn out by orders, checks, certificates, or something of 
the sort, signed by one or more officers of the company.. 
That officers of companies have systematically, by collu- 
sion, robbed them is a fact well known, and in co-operative 
concerns many a fictitious death has been duly certified 
to, the money taken from the treasury and divided among 
the conspirators. It is simply necessary for two or three 
persons to work in collusion to accomplish such a fraud, 
even though the funds are safely deposited in a trust com- 
pany. Those funds are just as much under the control of 
the managers of these companies as are the annual dues, 
only a little more red tape has to be unwound to enable 
them to get actual possession of them. If the mortuary 
fund is not disbursed by order of the officers of co-operative 
concerns, we would like to know what vouchers the trust 
companies receive when they pay it out. 

Mr. Fouse lays considerable stress upon the perfect ma- 
chinery he has in operation, but it appears to need a vast 
amount of lubrication in its various parts, when it costs 
over adollar to pay out a dollar. Let us see how it works: 
A solicitor induced Mr. Austin to become a member, re- 
ceiving his admission fee (first lubrication, which goes to the 
agent) and the annual dues (second lubrication, which 
goes to the company); an assessment is made to pay death 
claims, and is sent to a Buffalo trust company for collec- 
tion (third lubrication), and from Buffalo the money is sent 
to a trust company in Philadelphia (fourth lubrication). 
How much further the machinery extends, or how much 
more lubrication it requires, Mr. Fouse does not explain ; 
but salaries must be paid, and when annual dues are not 
sufficient, some assessment companies, at least, draw upon 
the mortuary fund. We venture the assertion that in Mr. 
Fouse’s company every dollar of commissions paid out for 
collecting, caring for and disbursing the mortuary fund is 
paid out of that fund, and not from the annual dues. If 
this is so, then a swindle is perpetrated on the members, 
whose “contracts” specify that the expenses shall be lim- 
ited to $5 per $1000, or the annual dues. 

He makes a point, also, that he had added over $1 3,000 
to the assets of the company during the last year, making 
the total assets $44,980.29. But a portion of these are 
“cats and dogs,” as, for instance, agents’ ledger balances, 

$4249; due by Blair County Company, $1236; furniture, 
$755; value of stocks and bonds ($2500 worth) over cost, 
$875 ; due from members, $310; bond on which judgment 
has been entered, bills receivable, note on which judgment 
has been entered, $2408. What sensible business man would 
give anything like par for such assets? But the acknowl- 
deged liabilities were $13,204, oratrifle more-than the addi- 





tions to assets claimed to have been made by Mr. Fouse 
last year. 

But Mr. Fouse’s company is not the worst whose stand- 
ing and methods are indicated by the table we give ; there 
are some better and a few worse, provided the figures, au- 
thenticated by the affidavits of their managers, are not “a 
snare and a delusion, calculated to mislead.” E. B. Har- 
per’s company, the Mutual Reserve Fund, for instance, 
spent only about $62 in management expenses for every 
$100 it paid in settlement of death claims, while the Family 
Fund used every dollar of its receipts to pay expenses, 
paying not one cent for death claims, and the Globe Mu- 
tual Benefit paid at the rate of $1526 for expenses for 
every $100 of death claims paid. Now, these figures may 
be, and probably are, false and misleading, but as they are 
the official utterances of the officers of the companies, it 
may be taken for granted that they have made the best 
possible showing for themselves, and that if the absolute 
facts could be obtained, the companies would stand in a 
much worse light than this tabulation places them. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


LONDON INSURANCE NOTES. 


The Pension Question in England—Practice of First-class Offices Relating to the 
Superannuation of Honorable Servants Beyond Work—Central Insurance Club 
in the Metropolis for Higher Oficials—The Economic Fit ; Lopping Off Outside 
Valuers and Training up Staff Assessors—English Surplus Risks for American 
Offices—More Unprofitable Balance Sheets—400 Policies a Day—Curious Devel- 
opments— The National Union of Insurance Agents. 








[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

When an honorable servant of a leading English insurance company be- 
comes incapacitated through illness, old age or other cause, the time-hon- 
ored custom isto pension him. The subject is one of great interest and im- 
portance, and,in view of the enormous developmentof insurance, not 
only in this country but in America and on the continent, it is desirable that 
something like uniformity of practice should prevail. At present I regret to 
observe the rule is not invariably followed. Growin, competition neces- 
sitates reduced expenses, and many faithful old servants have of late 
passed out of active life in the insurance world without receiving the pen- 
sions they have for years been looking forward to as the reward of their 
exertions. Although this is the case with respect to some of the compa- 
nies which have recently suffered most severely the pinch of heavy losses 
and reduced reserves, still there are establishments whose boards not 
only recognize the pension as an act of justice, but regard it as sound 
policy from the economic standpoint. They have found from experience 
that men work best where old age is generously provided for. Failure to 
meet the expectations founded on time-honored custom and sanctioned 
by long-established precedent sends a feeling of distrust through the 
office and the entire staff, outside and inside. Evading a pension in order 
to cut expenses a shade finer is what we call over here “ penny wise and 
pound foolish.” I knowof one board, at all events, who are keenly alive 
to this. One of the oldest servants of the company, who had thrown 
himself heart and soul into his work at a period when the concern was 
none too strong and it was a question whether it could weather the storm 
or not, and during a long and honored life proved himself true and faith- 
ful, latterly fell away in health, and at last grew so feeble that office work 
became impossible. The directors found on investigation that for all 
practical purposes his days of active usefulness were ended. As far as 
their legal liability went, they might have given hima year’s salary and 
notice and terminated the connection. But instead of that, they put a 
first-class man into his office to take the burden off his shoulders, leaving 
him still the nominal position, with undisputed authority and the enjoy- 
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ment of his full salary, but the way it was done was so considerate and 
generous that the value of the act was enhanced ten-fold. Bye and bye, 
when the old man is no longer able even to toddle to his room, doubtless 
he will be placed on the usual pension list. This case sufficiently illus- 
trates a practice which stimulates the younger men, imbues them with 
pride in the office, attaches them by the strongest ties to the ‘‘ chief,” and 
proves in the long run a paying investment. But there are companies 
not far-seeing enough to comprehend this, and unfortunately among them 
are some which set the fashion for smaller concerns in such matters, and 
the prospects are, unless action is promptly taken to make pensions a 
recognized liability, that the offices adopting the rule will be fewer each 
year, and that much injustice will be done, This, with matters of a sim- 
ilarly urgent character affecting the personal interests of officials, has sug- 
gested the formation of an insurance club in London, where officials of 
high standing may meet and exchange views without rendering themselves 
liable to the suspicion of entertaining intentions in the direction of trades 
unionism, to the disadvantage of their employers. Such a centre would 
prove invaluable in many ways, especially in connection with the district 
managers who periodically come up to town from the provinces to con- 
sult their head offices, and who are now scattered all over London. A 
common place of meeting, with the usual dining and sleeping accessories 
of a first-class London club, would be invaluable to this splendid and 
numerous body of insurance men. 

I referred above to the economizing fit which has struck our managers. 
Perhaps there is no department of insurance work in which the knife 
could be applied with greater effect and less danger to real efficiency 
and material interests than in the valuation of damage by fire. I know of 
one firm who are clearing $50,000 a year from this branch of their busi- 
ness. As they are auctioneers also, and sell most of the salvage of the 
fires they assess, are real estate agents and transact an enormous mort- 
gage business with insurance companies, they must be making rather a 
handsome thing of it for their three partners. But so are hundreds of 
other firms. There is not « large town in England which has not its flour- 
ishing three-branch valuers, who are also auctioneers and real estate 
agents, and make princely incomes out of the insurance companies. It 
occurred to a friend of mine, manager of one of the largest fire companies 
in London, last Christmas, to try whether a larger proportion of valuing 
could not be done by the office staff without raising difficulties with in- 
surers, and the result has been a saving which, if equally throughout the 
company’s system, would ensure an addition to the next annual dividend 
to shareholders equal to one percent on the capital stock subscribed. 
The valuing system is being pushed here beyond all reasonable propor- 
tions, Instead of being resorted to only in cases of disputed claims, 
where the testimony of a third party is likely to be required, or under 
such like circumstances, insinuating valuers make their services so agree- 
able, and they save so much bother, that heads of branches are too apt by 
far to hand over business to them which ought to be done by the office 
staff, and the result is an expenditure amounting in the aggregate toa large 
annual income. Valuers are careful to keep on the pleasant side of in- 
surance magnates, and at the festive Christmas season send cases of 
champagne, baskets of oysters and cod, haunches of venison and all 
sorts of good things in profusion, right and left among those who are 
able to influence business. It is a pleasant duty to one who, like myself, 
is jealous o outside interference with the legitimate work of the staff, 
and dislikes immensely every sort of uncalled for expenditures, to chronicle 
a determined attempt like the one mentioned, to train up the rising gener- 
ation of insurance men in the useful and necessary work of valuing. 
There is no sound reason why the next twenty years should not witness a 
race of insurance men skilled in every branch of valuations and perfectly 
competent to hold their own with any set of assessors, auctioneers or 
estate agents in the land. 

{t is a curious and instructive fact that whilst American agents, unable 
to place risks with home offices or English offices doing business in the 
States, are sending across to London to get the work done, we are daily 
finding increased difficulty in placing large risks with really first-class 
offices in London, Strange as it may appear to readers on your side of 
the Atlantic, accustomed as they are to look upon English companies in 
America or English companies in England as an unfailing resort in cases 
of urgency, it is nevertheless true that suggestions for placing our surplus 
risks in American companies are under consideration. But it has been 
found that reputable American companies as a rule are exceedingly chary 
of such business, It is very properly assumed by American managers 
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that there must be something about a risk which will not stand investiga, 
tion if reputable offices in a country so well supplied with insurance faci] 
ities as Great Britain cannot be found to accept them. When agents talk 
of ‘‘ surplus” risks they mean “ uninsurable” risks. When a compan 
is found dealing in this class of business in London, it is forthwith deat 
fied with the life offices which accept diseased lives at first-class rates, 
More unprofitable balance sheets. A loss of £7254 is shown on the 
year’s operations of the Mutual Fire. It is only fair to the Mutual to 
State, however, that this adverse balance might have been a profit of 
413,329 had it not been for the charge of £20,583 for discounts and al. 
lowances for fire extinguishing apparatus made under the company’s sys- 
tem of doing business. The United Fire Reinsurance Company, which, 
as you are aware, has formed a local board in New York and is looking 
for great things as the result, reports a loss of £8846 on this year’s trans 
actions. The twelve months ending last quarter day have indeed proved 
on the whole the most disastrous year in the history of fire insurance in 
this country ; and the evidence abounds on all sides that the fact is largely 
due to reckless modes of doing business on the part of weak companies, 
In looking over the field and taking a bird’s eye view of insurance mat. 
ters generaily, one cannot help being struck with the astounding develop. 
ment lately witnessed of industrial insurance in this country, To avoid 
gratuitous advertising, and a possible injustice to other concerns, I may 
mention, without quoting names, that one of the large industrial com. 
panies has been issuing an average of 400 new benefit policies per day for 
the past quarter, and the business is steadily growing ; and that its two 
most powerful competitors are averaging 315 and 290 daily, taking the 
three months ending April 30 last as a basis. I am inclined to fear that 
much of this business will not stand looking into. When I find salaried 
agents and canvassers constantly suing industrial companies for salaries, 
and it transpires in evidence that the non-payment is not due to dispute 
but to the failure of promises to pay, I can only suppose that the con- 
cerns in question are in Queer street or somewhere in that vicinity. By 
the bye, reference to these immense benefit societies reminds me that the 
National Union of Life Insurance Agents, which to a large extent owes 
its existence to the league formed by the concerns themselves, is attract- 
ing some attention in consequence of the peculiar state of affairs it is the 
means of bringing to light. It seems, as stated, that under the agreement of 
head offices, by which co-operation for mutual protection against agents 
and so forth is secured, notices have been issued prohibiting the holding 
of meetings by agents. This interference with the liberty of the subject 
has been repeatedly attempted by individual companies, but the present 
is the first time in the anna!s of British underwriting that a combined and 
serious effort has been made by a union of companies to prevent their re- 
spective agents gathering together to talk over matters. The prohibition, 
as alleged, is not restricted to meetings to discuss grievances, but extends 
to social assemblies and gatherings of every description. In fact, the 
agents are to have no intercourse with each other in the mass without the 
cognizance and express permission of the managers. There are other 
points in the agreement between the offices relating to surveillance and 
non-employment of agents leaving co-operating offices, whether dis- 
charged or otherwise, which the agents strongly object to, and the newly 
formed union, it is anticipated, will eventually embrace so large a propot- 
tion of agents that it will be able not only to resist unjust or oppressive 
action on the part of managers, but exercise a coercive influence equal to 
that of the trades unions whenever vital questions arise justifying so 
grave an exercise of power. W. E. D. 
Lonpon, May 23. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


‘ SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
( Continued.) 

It is a remarkable fact that this year more fires have thus far occurred 
from spontaneous combustion of bituminous coal than in any preceding 
year. 

We have seen that various hypotheses have been put forward to explain 
the causes of the spontaneous combustion of coal, and that many have 
sought the sole reason in ‘‘a decomposition ;” that is, a “ progressive 
fermentation” of the bituminous coal. But even the most ardent expon 
ents of this theory could not show how this process could suddenly be 
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violent as to cause the spontaneous ignition of the coal on com- 
come oo with the air, On the other hand, it can be demonstrated 
poset oxydation of only those parts of the coal takes place which 
are not exposed to the air. ; : 
In the same manner the theory which ascribes spontaneous combustion 
to the formation of ignitable gases, through decomposition, must be re- 
fated. A formation of readily ignitable gases (according to Richter) can- 
not take place through “* progressive fermentation or decomposition ” in 
the presence of air, whether the temperature be low or high (up to about 
190° C,), whether the coal be dry or damp, while the gases which may 
be contained in the coal can in no case be spontaneously ignited. 

As we have seen, the theory which ascribes the spontaneous combus- 
tion of coal to pyrites, which to a certain extent is contained in all coal, 
resis on a sounder basis; as the oxydation of this substance in coal-piles 
produces considerable heat, which, under certain conditions, may cause 
the ignition of the mass. 

Richter, however, believes that in the majority of cases this process 
(the oxydation of the contained pyrites) is not the cause of—and is of but 
minor importance in the production of—spontaneous combustion. To 
prove his assertions he calls attention to the following facts : 

1, That coals richest in sulphur are by no means those which readily 
ignite spontaneously. This was shown bya series of experiments de- 
scribed in one of my former articles. 

2, That pyrites, as a rule, occurs in such small quantities in cual that 
the amount of heat which would be produced by its oxydation would not be 
sufficient to heat the coal to the temperature of ignition. The coals of 
Upper Silicia, according to the analysis of Grundmann, contain, on an 
average, 1.01 per cent of pyrites. If we suppose that the amount of heat 
generated by the oxydation of the pyrites is equal to the heat produced by 
the combustion of the respective amounts of sulphur and iron contained 
in the pyrites, the heat produced by the oxydation of 1.01 per cent pyrites 
would cause a temperature of only 72° C. in the coal, which includes 
the supposition that the oxydation takes place suddenly, without loss of 
heat, which in reality can never occur. 

Richter then attempted to explain his theory as follows: ‘All coal 
absorbs oxygen from the air, although with different intensities. This 
absorption is the first source of heat, which, however, cannot (just as 
is the case with the heat produced by the oxydation of pyrites) cause 
the ignition of the coal. But, on the other hand, the heat produced 
by absorption is produced in much less time than that which is caused 
by the oxydation of pyrites, and will, therefore, have much more effect 
than a comparatively slow oxydation.” Richter, in a number of carefully- 
performed experiments, showed the amount of absorption (in different 
coals) in twenty-four hours. In his experiments he used twenty gr. of 
coarsely-powdered coal, contained in a receptacle saturated with 
moisture, The following table shows the amount of oxygen absorbed in 
twenty-four hours: ° 

















ie | I IL. Ill. IV. ae 
5-15 | = .20 per cent | 5.2 r cent | 2. rcent - 

PER CENT WATER, | ae ater, Cubic ater, Cubic Water, Cubic Cabs Water, 
*| Centimetres. | Centimetres. | Centimetres. ti xo tcmgail 
| imetres. 

9.0 9.1 7.2 3.0 5-0 
8.2 9.0 7.0 2.8 4-7 
5.0 5.6 6.3 1.5 4-0 
3-4 4.0 5.0 1.5 3.8 
3-0 3.6 4.6 1.5 3.8 
3-4 3.0 3-9 1.4 3-5 
2.4 3.0 3-9 1.2 3.1 
2.7 2.8 2.8 1.2 2.9 
2.7 2.6 2.9 1.0 2.6 
2.0 2.6 2.4 1.2 2.5 
2.0 2.5 2.0 1.0 2.0 
« 2.0 2.3 2.0 9 2.0 
45.8 50.1 50.0 18.2 39-9 

















As thirty gr. of coal (free of air) occupies a space of about fifteen cubic 
centimetres, coals I,, If. and III. would in twelve days absorb more than 
three times as much oxygen ascoal V., and more than two and one-half 
times as much as coal IV.; not quite one and one-fourth times its volume 
of oxygen. The amount of heat thus generated can, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, heat the coal to nearly 100° C, 


As we have seen in a former article on the spontaneous combustion of 








charcoal, this substance can by absorption of air (oxygen) become heated to 
such an extent as to ignite spontaneously, as is frequently noticed in the 
manufacture of powder. According to Sanssure, one volume of boxwood 
charcoal absorbs 9.25 volumes oxygen ; twenty grms. such charcoal (spe- 
cific gravity 0.6) would, therefore, absorb 308 cubic centimetres, that is six 
times the amount of oxygen which the above-mentioned coals II. and III. 
would absorb in twelve days. The absorption of oxygen is sufficient to 
raise the temperature of charcoal to its ignition point, which, according to 
Violette, is between 400° and 600° C. Let us then suppose that the 
amount of heat generated by coals II. and I1I.—which absorb one-sixth the 
amount of oxygen boxwood charcoal does—is equal to one-sixth the 
amount of heat generated in the charcoal, then the amount of heat produced 
by absorption in twelve days in coals II. and III. will be equal to “¢¢ — 
83° C., which of course does not take into account the heat lost by radia- 
tion. 

When the temperature has risen to a certain degree, through absorption, 
a chemical reaction of the oxygen on the combustible substance of the coal 
(as Richter has shown) takes place. This chemical action isa new source 
of heat and increases in intensity with the rise in temperature. Richter 
showed that three varieties of coal on being heated between seventy de- 
grees and eighty degrees C., for fourteen days, lost as much as 3.6 of their 
caloric value, that is combustible substance. The same effect can be pro- 
duced by heating the coal for two or three days at a temperature of about 
105° C., and in a few hours when the temperature is raised to 150° C. 

If we calculate theoretically the amount of heat which was given off by 
me of the varieties of coal on being heated for fourteen days, we get: 

The amount of carbonic acid formed by oxydation = 1.76 per cent... 140 calorics, 

The amount of water formed by oxydation = 0.16 per cent........... 5 = 

For the absorption of oxygen and other manifestations of energy... .. -— = 
Total. .coscccescepeccenevecesececescesstesesvcsesescoed hoccves 286 ‘ 

That is, for every pound of coal 286 units of heat were generated. 

If all this heat had been utilized for heating the coal, the temperature 
of the mass would have been 1100° C., or, in other words, the coal would 
have been heated beyond its ignition point and would have burned. 

The two stages in the spontaneous combusion—absorption and oxyda- 
tion—must be well borne in mind and kept distinct. The first merely 
causes the necessary preliminary heating through a physical phenomenon, 
so that the chemical action can take place, which in its turn increases in 
intensity with the temperature until combustion takes place. 

It is, therefore, apparent that all conditions which tend to increase the 
rapidity of absorption, or the supply of oxygen, will increase the dangers 
from spontaneous combustion, 

How to reduce the hazards by exercising a small amount of caution, we 
will describe in our next paper. C. Joun HEXAMER, 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Massachusetts Underground Bill. 


CONSIDERING the point raised by Tue SpgcrTaror, that the New York 
underground law appears to be unconstitutional because it arbitrarily 
fixes the number of licenses issued, to the exclusion of certain citizens, 
the committee having the Massachusetts law in charge has left the num- 
ber of licenses to the option of the Insurance Commissioner. The 
following is the text of the bill as it has been submitted to the legislature, 
and the shape in which it is likely to become a law: 


An Act Relating to Insurance by Foreign Insurance Companies : 

SEcTION 1. The Insurance Commissioner, upon the annual payment of 
a fee of $20, may issue licenses to citizens of this commonwealth, subject 
to revocation at any time, permitting the person named therein to procure 
policies of fire insurance on property in this commonwealth in foreign in- 
surance companies not authorized to transact business in this common- 
wealth. Before the person named in such a license shall procure any 
insurance in such companies on any property in this commonwealth, he 
shall in every case execute and file with the Insurance Commissioner an 
affidavit that he is unable to procure, in companies admitted to do busi- 
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ness in this commonwealth, the amount of insurance necessary to protect 
said property, and shall only procure insurance under such license after 
he has procured insurance in companies admitted to do business in this 
commonwealth to the full amount which said companies are willing to 
write on said property. Each person so licensed shall keep a separate 
account of the business done under the license, a certified copy of which 
account he shall forthwith file with the Insurance Commissioner, showing 
the exact amount of such insurance placed for any person, firm or cor- 
poration, the gross premium charged thereon, the companies in which 
the same is placed, the date of the policies and the term thereof; and 
before receiving such license shall execute and deliver to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of the commonwealth a bond in the penal sum of 
$2000, with such sureties as the Treasurer and Receiver-General shall 
approve, with a condition that the licensee will faithfully comply with all 
the requirements of this section ; and will file with the Treasurer and 
Receiver-General in January of each year a sworn statement of the gross 
premiums charged for insurance procured or placed under such license 
during the year ending on the thirty-first day of December next preceding ; 
and at the time of filing such statement will pay into the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum equal to four per cent of such gross premiums. 

Src. 2. Such licensed person who shall make a willfully false statement 
or affidavit, or shall neglect or refuse to make the statements required 
under the provisions of the foregoing section, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500 for each offense, to be recovered to the use of the 
commonwealth, in addition to any other penalty incurred thereby. 

Sec. 3. Section 200 and the last clause of section 224 of chapter 119 
of the public statutes are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 





Suburban Fire Protection. 


AT arecent meeting of the Detroit fire commissioners, they adopted a 


resolution declaring that all contracts existing for fire service to be ren- 
dered by the department outside the city limits should be annulled on 
the 1st of June. There are a number of large manufacturing establish- 
ments in the outskirts of the city that have been paying a certain sum for 
fire protection, but this is to be stopped, and they must look out for them- 
selves hereafter. This is a wise conclusion, and should be followed by 
all cities. Fire apparatus belong to the taxpayers, who also pay for the 
services of men to operate it, and the expense of maintaining it; every 
time it is used at a fire, a certain amount of expense is incurred in addi- 
tion to the cost of wear and tear of machinery. Those manufacturers 
who locate on the outskirts of a city generally do so for the express pur- 
pose of evading the payment of taxes. Yet they hope to enjoy police and 
fire protection, and other advantages paid for by taxpayers, without shar- 
ing the cost. At Detroit they may have paid for fire protection, but tax- 
payers are not allowed to select such public improvements as they desire 
and pay for those and no others; they must pay for all. It is unfair to 
them that outsiders should have the benefit of machinery and material 
towards the purchase and maintenance of which they have not contributed. 
We believe in lending a helping hand to everyone in misfortune, but we 
also believe that every citizen worthy of being assisted will bear his share 
of the public burden; and when he deliberately plans to escape his re- 
sponsibility, he removes himself beyond the reach of the helping hand. In 
the old days of ‘‘ Jakey” and ‘‘ Mose,” it was the rule for the ‘‘ boys” to 
run to every blaze that occurred, no matter where it was located; but 
this was more from a spirit of rivalry between companies, and the fun 
that was to be got out of the adventure, than from an earnest desire to 
save property. In these utilitarian days, when everything is ciphered 
down to dollars and cents, there is very little sentiment in the fire service. 





Fire by Steam-pipes. 
Tue Iron Age takes this conservative position as to the possibility of hot 
steam-pipes setting fire to a building: 


A great deal of misinformation exists concerning the danger arising from 
the careless disposition of steam-pipes. It is often asserted that fires are 
caused by the steam-pipes, used to convey the steam for heating a build- 
ing, coming in contact with wood or other combustible bodies. The 
fact is that, while there is much danger from improperly.protected steam- 
pipes, due to the charring of the adjacent wood, it may well be doubted 











if the temperature of the pipe in ordinary circumstances can ever 7 
ficiently high to set fire to the wood, whether charred or unch 
pressure of the steam employed for heating is usually below sixty The 
and may safely be said to never rise above 100 pounds per square 

At this higher pressure the temperature of the steam is but 338 d 
Fahrenheit, which is insufficient to produce actual combustion under 
ordinary conditions. We think this sufficiently proves that steam.pj 
can never be the immediate cause of fires, but we would not have 
readers understand that there is any the less danger in their catelenser 
rangement. A case is reported by the daily press of this city went 
fire occurred in a private residence, and, after being extinguished, it ; 
discovered that the woodwork between the partitions where the hn 
pipes ran was scorched, which, taken together with the fact that the fire 
originated in the partition wall, appeared to our contemporary Conclusive 
evidence that it was caused by the heated pipes igniting the wood 
Though not of a temperature sufficiently high to cause flame, the pipes 
had undoubtedly charred the wood in immediate contact, besides dryi 
and heating all the surrounding materials. With such a condition of 
things the smallest spark will start a fire which, except for the inflam 
state of the woodwork, would have otherwise proved harmless, |t is this 
indirect danger, which practically is of as much moment as an immediate 
one, that makes the question of steam-pipe laying of so much importap 
for with charred wood and tinder-like particles of dust freely distributed 
throughout a building, the precautions followed in a gunpowder factory 
are none too severe if absolute safety would be assured. 


While it is undoubtedly true that steam-pipes seldom, if ever, accumy. 
late sufficient heat to set fire to wood, it is, nevertheless, within the ex. 
perience of many firemen that steam-pipes have reduced wood to char. 
coal, and that this charcoal has ignited spontaneously when subjected to 
heat and drafts of air. It does not require a spark even to set it off, but, 
under favorable conditions, it bursts into flame spontaneously, Indeed, 
instances of combustion of wood reduced to charcoal by steam-pipes have 
occurred where it was utterly impossible for a spark to penetrate, unless 
the pipes themselves gave them off, which, of course, would bean absurd 
supposition. We have seen floor beams that had been thus burned when 
they were so placed in the building that they rested upon the steam-pipes 
but could not be reached by any substance from the outside. The pipes 
had reduced the wood to a mass of charcoal, which, being heated by the 
pipes and exposed to a draft of air, had burst into flames. Such a fre 
may be reported as due to spontaneous combustion, but practical firemen 
would lay it to the steam-pipes. It is worse than useless, it is folly, to 
declare that steam-pipes are not the cause of fires at any time, and to 
preach such doctrine is to encourage recklessness in placing such pipes, 
There is altogether too much of that now. 





The Hartford Equitable Indemnity Company. 
Tue Hartford Equitable Indemnity Company has been reorganized, and 
James F. Burns, for seventeen years secretary and manager of the Phenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and later president of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, has been elected president of the new 
company, which will do a purely accident business. The company has 
taken offices and is ready for business. The capital will be $200,000, 
considerable portion of which has already been subscribed, and a certain 
amount of the stock will be placed in Boston, Philadelphia and New York, 





Not the Right Thing. 

Tue SpecTAToR of May 28 prints a list of parties in this city and State 
applying to the insurance department for license to get their insurance 
where they please, on the ground that they cannot secure all the insur 
ance they want in companies authorized to do business in New York. If 
this were an actual fact it would be proper enough to issue licenses as 
asked for. But we have reason to believe that quite a number of the 
parties thus applying for license to go outside have not exhausted the 
market here, by a long chalk, but simply refuse to pay what are col 
sidered adequate rates by the companies honestly doing business in this 
State. We believe in free trade in insurance, and are not devotees of the 
State supervision plan ; but, all the same, laws are laws and must be ob 
served. And we don’t believe in having these laws hold the cow by the 
horns for outsiders to milk, while law-abiding insiders are restricted 

made to suffer, simply because they are willing and anxious to abide by 
the law. For example, in Tue Specrator’s list are the following named 
business firms and houses who claim to be unable_.to get all the inguranet 
they want, but it is believed the reason simply is because they don’t want 
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the rates demanded on their risks : N. K. Fairbanks & Co. ; R. H. 


to pay & Co. ; Bay State Shoe and Leather Company ; Caswell, Hazard 
ons -H Ww. T. Mali; D. Appleton & Co. ; B. Altman & Co.; A. H. 


ter & Co. ; M. Schlansky ; Long Island Improvement 
]), and perhaps others. It occurs to us that the ques- 
yi peda 4s Aa a vital connection with this matter of under- 
ee or outside insurance ; and no license should be given to dis- 
iad and unreasonable applicants whereby companies legally author- 
ood in this State should be put in the vocative merely on the question of 
rate, In other words, why should a propertyowner, of the mean and un- 
reasonable kind, be given a letter of marque to seek and patronize outside 
and unauthorized companies, merely because he reluctates at paying 
what 150 legally authorized companies have decided is the proper price 
of carrying his risk. Such a permit from the insurance department 
simply nullifies and demoralizes all the proper rules by which fire insur- 
ance business can be safely and honestly conducted, and we confess our 
surprise that the insurance department should lend itself to any such 
“dodge.” — The New York Commercial Bulletin, 


Hart & Co. ; Brews 





The O’Neill Law and the Union. 

“Tue Union” had a special meeting at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
commencing Wednesday of last week and continuing in session for three 
days, The O'Neill bill, recently passed in Ohio, prohibiting companies 
from combining together to fix rates, or compelling their agents to do so, 
was the engrossing topic for consideration. The entire time of the meet- 
ing was taken up discussing the situation in Ohio, and the probabilities of 
similar hostile legislation in other States, and what ought to be done to 
protect the companies’ interests. It was found most difficult to agree 
upon a remedy that would meet the views of ail, there being so many di- 
verse interests. Some present had no jurisdiction in Ohio, and conse- 
quently viewed the situation in an entirely different light from those 
whose bread and butter depended largely upon their Ohio business. The 
former were willing to withdraw from Ohio in view of what they consid- 
ered would be the salutary effect upon the legislators of other States, 
while the latter could not see it in that light. Another difficulty in pro- 
viding a remedy for the O'Neill law, or in deciding what course to pursue, 
was the many different interpretations put upon the law and what the au- 
thorities would decide as to how it would operate and how it would be 
enforced, as almost every general agent or officer present with a legal turn 
of mind saw the law through a different lens. 

At last it was decided as the sense of the meeting that the companies 
doing business in the State should obey the law, but that they would do so 
under protest ; that they would endeavor to have the obrioxious measure 
repeaied, and failing in that would then withdraw from the State. A 
committee, consisting of ‘*‘ Nos. 150, 174, 312, 215 and 181,” was appointed 
to visit Columbus at the earliest practicable moment, and ascertain from 
the authorities, the Attorney-General, the Superintendent of Insurance 
and others, just what the representatives of the State understood as the 
law, and what, observance they would require of the companies while it 
remained in force. ? 





“Abolish the Fire Patrol.” 
THERE was recently printed in The New York Sunday Star an article 
which appeared under the heading, ‘‘ Abolish the Fire Patrol,” the pur- 
pose evidently being to excite a feeling of hostility against the patrol. A 
teporter has been ‘‘ interviewing” a number of persons on the subject, 
and among others the editor of THE SPECTATOR, but the views he heard 


- €xpressed in our office were so at variance with what they have heretofore 


Printed on the subject that we presume they will not get into The Star. 
The fire patrol, organized for the purpose of saving property at fires, has 
been found a most valuable aid to the fire extinguishing service. They 
ae maintained at the sole expense of the insurance companies for the 
Protection of insured property that may be exposed to danger from the 
flames. Asa matter of fact, however, the patrol never stops to inquire 
whether exposed property is insured or not, but on arriving at a fire they 
Proceed at once to take measures to protect it from flames, smoke or 
water damage. It is taken for granted that all property is insured, and 
the patrol proceeds upon this basis. So valuable has this service be- 
come to the public—not merely to persons insured—that if the insur- 








ance companies were to abandon their support a similar force would be 
organized within the fire department, to be maintained at the cost of the 
taxpayers. Under the laws governing the New York Department, the 
fire commissioners are authorized to organize such a branch of the service 
at any time; but so long as the insurance patrol does the work satisfac- 
torily, and the insurance companies pay for it, why should outsiders call 
for its abolishment? It will be time enough to do that when the compa- 
nies decline to support them. As to the patrol interfering at any time 
with the fire department, that is purely an imaginary evil. The chief of a 
fire department is in supreme authority at a fire, and if he finds the patrol, 
or anyone else, interfering with his work, he is apt to hustle them off the 
ground ina hurry. We have never heard of any such clash of authority 
between the fire department and the fire patrol; there has been much 
tivalry as to which should be first at fires, and in some instances a little 
jealousy was excited when the patrol service was new, but their functions 
are so well defined that they fell into systematic work after a while, and 
no difficulty now occurs. Asa rule, the two organizations work in per- 
fect harmony, the one to extinguish fire, the other to save property placed 
in peril in consequence of fire. We have always held that the patrol 
service was a public benefit, and should, consequently, be paid for by the 
public ; therefore we should prefer to see the patrol service a part of the 
regular fire department, subordinate thereto and controlled by the same 
authority. At present it is a private enterprise, which, in its practical 
work at fires, is subordinate to the officer in command to the extent that 
he can permit or prevent their entering buildings if he chooses. For 
anyone at this late day to clamor for the abolishment of the patrol betrays 
a lamentable degree of ignorance. The protection of exposed property at 
fires is as important, in these days of heavy losses, as any other branch of 
the fire service. The only question is, ‘‘who shall pay for it?” If the 
insurance companies will not, the public must. The Sunday Star is a 
purely sensational paper, constantly looking about for something to ‘*‘ pitch 
into.” Some reporter has got hold of the idea that the patrol clashes with 
the fire extinguishing service, and so has begun a raid uponit. Fortun- 
ately the paper has few readers, and those few pay little heed to what it 
says. 





Survey of Western Cities. 


In a circular recently issued by the Sanborn Map Company, the state- 
ment is made, they say, that, having been assured that the existing maps 
of Miuneapolis and St. Paul are so full of errors and omissions as to be 
extremely unreliable, the company is about to supply the fraternity with 
new maps, provided (we suppose) they can get enough orders. Probably 
the Sanborn Company has reference to the maps published by them some 
five years ago and never corrected. It may be possible they are not aware 
that the Western Fire Map Publishing Company of Chicago, at the request 
of companies and agents, published maps of these cities four years ago, 
and have revised them as often as necessary every season, besides cover- 
ing additional territory as occasion required. As a case in point, we 
might mention their St. Paul map, which has just been revised to March, 
1885—and in addition about thirty-five new pages, covering additional 
territory, made necessary by the rapid growth of the city, has also been 
issued. From all we can learn, the maps published by the Chicago con- 
cern give abundant satisfaction, and their promptness in keeping them 
corrected is universally commended by both companies and agents. A 
strong point made by them, and which is entirely original, is that in map- 
ping a town or city they’always take in enough territory, and then the map 
only needs to be kept revised to make it good for years to come. 





Cleaning the Streets with the Water Tank. 

On Tuesday of last week the following communication was sent to 
Mayor Grace: 
Hon. William R. Grace: New York, May 25, 188s. 

DEAR Sir—I notice in the papers that you have called for to-morrow a 
meeting at your office of the heads of the street cleaning and health de- 
partments, for the purpose of devising precautionary measures against 
the dreaded approach of. the cholera during the coming hot season. Be- 
lieving that it is the duty of all heads of departments to co-operate with 
you in this important movement, I take the liberty of presenting the fol- 
lowing suggestion; Would it not be well, in addition to the street 
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sweeping, which is now being so effectually done, to have some of the 
worst of our streets thoroughly washed during the night time by means of 
such of the steam engines and hose as could be temporarily spared with- 
out injury to the service of the fire department? Dr, Peters and most of 
the authorities on cholera say that nothing is more efficacious in prevent- 
ing the spread of this scourge than flushing the streets, especially with 
salt water. By using the movable water tank now in possession of the 
fire department, salt water could be readily thrown upon the streets adja- 
cent to either river front, and in this way most of the markets could be 
thoroughly cleansed. Of course, fresh water from the hydrants could be 
used wherever salt water was not available. In talking with my col- 
leagues before writing this letter, I was gratified to find that they approved 
of the above suggestion. Yours very truly, 
Henry D. Purroy, President New York Fire Department. 





Four Lives Lost by a Falling Building. 

Bap construction of buildings, that THe SpecTATOR has complained of for 
years, has brought sorrow to several families in this vicinity of late, 
Last Wednesday morning there was another notable instance of the kind of 
buildings many people are compelled to live in, this time the accident hap- 
pening in Jersey City. A frame rookery, 76 Colgate street, Jersey City, 
fell in the morning and buried in its ruins six families, numbering in all 
twenty-seven persons. Four of the inmates were taken out dead, and a 
number of those who escaped death were badly bruised, and one of them 
seriously so. The house was a three-story structure adjoining a building 
of similar construction on the northeast corner of First and Colgate 
streets. It was built sixteen years ago, and three years ago it was pur- 
chased from the original owner by James Anderson, who is employed as 
a baker in the Hudson county penitentiary, and who lived in the house. 
Its foundation, consisting of only a few beams, was laid on the earth. 
Half a block from that place the trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad rattle 
along a high trestlework, and jar all the buildings, and when the building 
began to sway no one inside at first took notice of it, thinking it was the 
ordinary jar from a passing train. A builder who was to strengthen the 
building arrived on the scene after it had fallen. There is no inspector of 
buildings in the city. 





Terms of the New Iowa Compact. 


TueE following are the terms of an agreement arrived at by companies 
doing business in Iowa, writing on farm property, churches, schoolhouses 
and village dwellings in that State, for fire, lightning and tornado insur- 
ance; done by soliciting agents: 

The compensation of our agents to be limited to twenty-five per cent 
on farm property done under the cash or single note system, and to twenty 
per cent when done on the installment plan. 

Compensation on village dwellings, churches and schoolhouses to be 
limited to fifteen per cent commissions to all classes of solicitors and 
agents who solicit farm business. 

Policy fee to be limited to $2.50 upon each application accepted. All 
applications from one party submitted within one month of each other on 
property on the same farm to be subject only to one policy fee, which must 
be obtained in addition to the rate. 

The above compensation to be the: total that such agent shall receive, 
directly or indirectly, all gratuity, aliowance or excess of any kind being 
prohibited by commission, salary or otherwise. 

Rates to be as follows: 

Farm property, cash plan:—Fire and lightning: One year, 50 cents; 
three years, $1; five years, $1.50. Tornado: One year, 50 cents; three 
years, $1; five years, $1.50. Combined fire, lightning and tornado: One 
year, go cents ; three years, $1.75 ; five years, $2.50. 

Single note plan :—Fire and lightning : One year, 70 cents ; three years, 
$1.40; five years, $2. Tornado: One year, 50 cents; three years, $1; 
five years, $1.50. Combined fire, lightning and tornado: One year, $1 ; 
three years, $2 ; five years, $3. 

Installment plan :—For five years, fire and lightning, or tornado, each, 
$2.50; for five years, combined fire, lightning and tornado, $4. 

‘Rates.6n country schoolhouses and churches outside of towns :—Fire 
and lightnitig, five years, $3 ; tornadoes and cyclones, five years, $2 ; ¢Om- 





See 
Proportionate rates for terms less than 


bined hazards, five years, $4.50. 
five years. 

When churches, schoulhouses and dwellings, other than farm dwellings, 
ocated in towns and rated by local boards, such rates are to govern « 
when not rated by local boards, rates shall be optional with each Prien, 
the commissions, as before stated, limited on all such Property to a 
per cent when taken by farm solicitors. = 

Each company to the compact, privileged to submit Special cause of 
competition from parties outside of this agreement and an unanimous 
vote, shall suspend the operations of these rules for the Special territo 
that may be designated. Y 

All commissions to be deferred on notes when the application does not 
show the note collectable by law. 

The rate of commission for hail business shall be not to exceed twenty 
per cent, and the policy fee not to exceed $2.50. 

We will not accept any note running over three months without interest 
for the premium on any of the above-named classes of hazards (except 
the long installment plan and school orders), and that the rate of interest 
shall not be less than eight per cent when longer time than three months 
is given. 

When an agent of any company is discharged for cause, such company 
shall notify all companies belonging to this compact, and the reasons 
therefor. 

Expenses of this compact to be paid fro rata by the companies compos. 
ing the compact, according to the amount of their receipts on the prop. 
erty referred to. 

Where local boards and compacts are formed, local board and com. 
pact rates shall govern. 

That on and after this date no new coniract shall be made in conflict 
with this compact, and that all existing contracts shall be terminated May 
1, 1885, and that the rates herein named shall go into effect May 1, 188s, 

All charges made or preferred against any company for the violation of 
any of the provisions or conditions of this compact shall be made in writ. 
ing to the secretary, setting forth plainly and distinctly such violation, 
and the same shal! be accompanied by a written statement of the facts 
relating thereto, under oath. 

The executive committee shall be authorized to investigate and deter. 
mine charges ; shall, without unnecessary delay, proceed to consider and 
determine the same, having the power to demand and receive from the 
manager of the company accused an affidavit setting forth all the facts 
within his knowledge, and of all others connected with the company, re- 
lating to the violation complained of, and shall also furnish to the Secre- 
tary certified copies of all applications, policies and other papers in his 
office relating in any manner to said matters in controversy. 

The following companies have signed this agreement, which shall be 
known as the the lowa Compact: 

Home Insurance Company, New York ; Phenix Insurance Company, 
New York; Continental Insurance Company, New York ; Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass.; Rockford Insur- 
ance Company, Rockford, Ill.; German Insurance Company, Freeport, 
Ill.; Hawkeye Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa ; State Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa ; Monarch Insurance Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Acme Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa ; Capital Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; Des Moines Insurance Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Globe Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa ; Farmers 
Insurance Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Western Home Insurance 
Company, Sioux City, Iowa; Council Bluffs Insurance Company, Council 
Bluffs, lowa; Burlington Insurance Company, Burlington, Iowa; Secur- 
ity Fire Insurance Company, Davenport, Iowa; Dubuque Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 





Burning of a Furniture Factory. 
THE firemen had a hard fight at the burning of Henry Hermann’s furni- 
ture factory, on Delancey street, on last Wednesday. The night watchman 
at 3 A. M. Saw smoke coming from the shipping room, on the first floor. 
The next instant there was a burst of flame, and the watchman turned in 
an alarm. When the engines arrived the whole lower part of the building 
was ablaze. Pipe lines were drawn through an alleyway, but the heatand 
smoke drove the firemen batk, Second and third alarms were sent Out, 
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fire boats Havemeyer and Zophar Mills steamed up. The flames | to reduce their report to writing, and to submit it to the committee of the 
sad the rd to the top of the big factory. They were not checked, | whole for debate. 


ight upwa 
es mapidly around the building. The large lumber yard on 
ai 


kins street was in danger, but there was no wind to carry sparks, 
on fire boats saved the lumber. The heat blistered the dwelling 
¢ n street, and their occupants hurried out with everything 
At 4.45 o'clock the fire was at its height, and in 
he square opposite the factory it was so hot that people could hardly 
ei ae The firemen suffered greatly. At this time the wall on 
sties serest fell in, and soon after the wall on Mangin street fell. 
They came down outwardly as on hinges, filling the streets and causing 
much damage. Brick went flying everywhere. The heat, after the walls 
fell, set some of the houses in Mangin street ablaze. Houses on the 
south side of Delancey street showed the same effect of the heat. The 
engines had to remain 100 feet distant, and water had to be thrown upon 
some houses from a distance of 200 feet. The fire department was in_ 
creased by special calls to sixteen engines, but the fire had its own way. 
Before six o'clock there was nothing left in the factory to burn, and the 
fire was called under control, The building was a heap of ruins piled 
upon glowing embers. Several engines spent hours trying to drown out 
the flames in the ruins, and then gave the work up. The debris may 
smoulder for weeks. Wednesday at noon the heat was sufficient to keep 
people far away from the outer walls. The loss was about $350,000. 


and : 
houses in Mangi 
that they could carry. 





Rights of Divorced Wife in Outstanding Life Policy. 

It was shown in Supreme Court, Special Term, before Judge Van Vorst, 
that Daniel Goldsmith, who had taken out $15,000 insurance on his own 
life ‘‘for the sole and separate use of his wife, Lina Goldsmith, but in 
case of her previous death to revert to the insured,” that after divorce 
from her, the insured sought to reform the policies on the ground of 
“ mutual mistake and inadvertence ” on the part of himself and the com- 
pany. He asked that the policies should be reformed by the insertion of 
the following clause : 

‘That in case the said Lina Goldsmith should cease to be the wife of 
the plaintiff during his lifetime, and the marriage of the plaintiff between 
her and the plaintiff should be dissolved by reason of her adultery, then 
and in such case the benefit of the said policies should revert to the said 
plaintiff.” 

Judge Van Vorst, in dismissing the complaint, expressed the following 
views : 

“Whatever may have been the intention of the plaintiff in this regard, 
it cannot avail him to affect his present purpose unless it was stated to 
the company when the policies were agreed to be issued. An undis- 
closed intention is no intention in this connection. There is no claim of 
fraud, The ground upon which this relief is asked is that of mistake. 
To justify a reformation the mistake must be mutual. The divorce from 
his wife cannot authorize or enable the court to change the conditions 
and terms of these policies, unless through a mutual mistake the inten. 
tions of both parties have failed of expression. A mistake on one side is 
notenough. The applications of the plaintiff in writing, made to the com- 
pany, do not express any such intention. The evidence adduced upon 
the trial does not show that he disclosed to the agent of the company at 
the time he made his application for the policies the intention which he 
now alleges was then in his mind.” 

The only relief within the reach of the divorced husband involves the 
loss of the premiums already paid, or the paid up-value of the policies. 
The Court said; “ The husband of a divorced wife can omit to pay the 
premiums on any insurance he may have taken for her benefit, and thus 
end his obligation under the policy.” 





MERE MENTION. 


—Chicago was overrun last week with insurance magnates who were 
attending the “Union” meeting. 
ieee several German accident insurance companies have petitioned 
e ichstag to grant them an indemnity for the loss of their business. 
© petition was accepted and referred to a committee with instructions 


th 





—C. F. Mullins of San Francisco, general agent of the Commercial 
Union, has gone to Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, on a business trip. 


—The Ohio tontine investigating committee is made up of one country 
editor and two country lawyers with no special knowledge of insurance, 


—The Travelers Insurance Company has appointed Walter W. Haskell 
of San Francisco agent for the Pacific Coast, in place of Thomas Bennett, 
resigned, 

—The Queen of Liverpool has appointed J. A. Miller & Co. of Chicago, 
second agents for all risks ‘‘not rated by the Chicago Local Board of 
Fire Underwriters.” 

—The American Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Plainfield, with 
assets of $3390, has reinsured its outstanding risks in the Washington 
Fire and Marine of Boston. 

—At the annual election of trustees of the Mutual Life, held on Mon- 
day, Nicholas C. Miller, president of the Star Fire Insurance Company, 
was chosen to fill a vacancy in the class whose term of office expires in 
1886. 


—Our German exchanges state that the newspaper Riforma brings news 
of the appearance of cholera in Bergamo, Italy, but the correspondent adds 
that the telegraph offices of the district have been prohibited from trans- 
mitting it. 

—Col. J. L. Cunningham, secretary of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, the popular “‘ old and tried,” was in Chicago last Friday on his way 
home from a two months’ trip of inspection of the company’s agencies on 
the Pacific Coast. 


—Lyman W. Briggs, vice-president of the American Surety Company, 
has gone West, to San Francisco, to confer, it is said, with the organizers 
of the new Pacific Surety Company, that has been started with a capital 
of $100,000. 


—G. H. Couvrette & Co. of room 87, Bryan Block, No. 172 La Salle 
street, Chicago, claim to have established the Manufacturers Insurance 
Agency in 1880. They have an underground connection with Augusta, 
Ga., through Amos & Evans of that city. 


—Major C. F. Ulrich leaves the care of the supply and advertising de- 
partment of the Mutual Life to take the position of general agent of the 
company for Vermont and Eastern New York, with headquarters at 
Yonkers. He has been succeeded by A. C. Fields. 


—The report presented at the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, on April 26, at Sidney, showed 
new insurance written £2,962,402. The accumulated fund was reported 
as having increased to £5,371,466. The premium income was £738,999, 
and the total income £ 1,074,952. 


—-The march of progress is eastward. For preventing fatal occurrences 
at fires occurring in schools, the German minister of education has 
ordered that all doors of ingress and egress of schools about to be built, 
or now undergoing or to undergo repairs, shall be constructed in such 
a way that they open to the outside. 


—R. R. Donnelly & Sons of 140 to 146 Monroe street, Chicago, have 
just published a new directory which will prove of great service to certain 
important business interests of Chicago. It is devoted specially to archi- 
tects, contractors and material dealers, and also contains names of those 
engaged in the real estate, banking and insurance business. 


—In reporting the names of the officers of the local board, an agent of a 
certain town informs us that the treasurer of the board has gone to Can- 
ada. ‘‘Gone to Canada” has become a byword in this country, for obvi- 
ous reasons, especially when applied to a man holding a position of trust ; 
but it is to be hoped in this particular instance our agent friend means to 
cast no slur on the departed local board treasurer. 


—In the adjustment of the loss at the recent fire in the lumber district 
of Chicago, the loss of the Chicago Lumber Company aggregated 
$28,832.60 more than the insurance, which was $299,500; making the gross 
loss of this company $328,332.60. The loss of Bigelow Brothers was 
fifty-seven per cent of the insurance, making the gross loss $76,177.89. 
The amount the insurance companies will be called upon to pay for this 
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little blaze in the lumber district foots up $375,677.89. In the language | secretary Commercial Union Assurance Company of London: 

of an agent whose company escaped, ‘‘It will require a great many risks | Harding, general agent Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance ie J 


at two per cent to get this amount of money where it can be used to pay 
another loss. 


—The New York Life has purchased in Vienna, Austria, a very valuable 
piece of ground, and intends to erect an imposing structure thereon, 
The company now possesses in Europe, beside 3,500,000 marks cash de- 
posits, large areas of valuable real estate in Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 
and thereby desires to convince its policyholders in Europe that it is 
acting in good faith by increasing its accountability. 


—A bill is under debate in the German Reichstag to prevent the manu- 
facture of phosphorus matches. Their great danger of damage in the 
hands of children and weak-minded persons is too well known to require 
elucidation. Statistics of German fire insurance companies were quoted, 
showing that with thirty-three companies the causes of 1843 fires could be 
traced directly to the use of matches from 1862 to 1871, and this danger 
is constantly on the increase. 


*—La Semaine says that the French accident insurance business is at the 
present time passing through a severe crisis, and several companies are 
forced to reinsure their business prior to disappearing. It withholds the 
names of the companies until their reinsurance shall have been effected 
and official notice given of the fact. It adds that accident companies, 
’ apparently, have a future before them in spite of the many reverses they 
have experienced until now. 


—There was a harmonious meeting of the underwriters, both board 
and exchange agents, of Chicago, on last Friday, to consider rates on 
lumber. Soft wood lumber in the three lumber districts was rated at two 
per cent as a minimum, with an extra charge for exposures. Detached 
lumber yards to be one and one-half percent. Hard wood yards in the 
districts, same as the soft ; but outside, to rate at one and one-fourth per 
cent asa basis. Ratestotake effectat once, The advance is about sixty 
per cent. 

—If the information we obtain from our Spanish exchanges is correct, 
foreign companies doing business in Spain will soon be forced to increase 
their charges and premiums, These companies will be placed on the 
same footing with the home companies, and will be required to pay the 
tax of one-half per cent on the social capital, which they have published 
in The Gaceta de Madrid in common with the home concerns. This is 
merely a report, but as the Spanish treasury is in a very sad condition, it 
might become true. 


—A French insurance company was last month swindled out of certain 
sums of money, under the following circumstances: It allowed the 
usual commission to persons acting as special agents when they brought 
in a policy signed. A certain lady was quite successful in canvassing for 
said company, but when they sent the collector for the premiums the 
parties nominally insured denied all knowledge. It appears that the lady 
had amply availed herself of the above-stated privilege, and the police are 
now looking for the amateur life insurance agent. 


—From the annual report on criminal justice in France during the year 
1883, submitted to the President of the Republic, we cull the following 
data: Crime of incendiarism—From 1871 to 1875, 180; 1876 to 1880, 180; 
1881, 207; 1882, 204 ; 1883, 177. The number of accidental deaths has 
remained stationary, but that of suicides continues to progress, happily 
at a slow rate ; 7,267 cases were brought to the notice of the proper de- 
partment, that is, 193 suicides per 1,000,000 inhabitants, or 1 suicide to 
5184 inhabitants, in place of 5223 in 1882 and 5588 in 1887. Four-fifths 
were committed by men. 


—The Western Adjustment and Inspection Company of Chicago has 
been incorporated, with the following board of management: Geo. F, 
Bissell, general agent Hartford Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn. ; I. S. Blackwelder, manager Niagara Fire Insurance Company of 
New York; Wm. H. Cunningham, general agent Fire Association of 
Philadelphia ; W. G. Ferguson, general agent Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany of Manchester, England ; J. S. Gadsden, general agent Atna Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Conn. ; E. W. Lyman, general agent New 
York Alliance (Pacific and Bowery) of New York ; R. J. Smith, secretary 
Traders Insurance Company of Chicago; T. R. Burch, general agent 
Phenix Insurance Company of Brooklyn; Eugene Cary, manager Ger- 
man-American Insurance Company of New York ; H. C. Eddy, resident 








of Springfield, Mass. ; Fred S. James, general agent Washin, 
and Marine Insurance Company of Boston; Jos, M. Rogers, 
Queen Insurance Company of Liverpool, England; Abram | 
manager Connecticut Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn R 
Smith is the president ; A. Williams, vice-president ; bef Gadsden wh 
retary; Fred S. James, treasurer, and Frank Van Voorhies, manager, 


—Full details have just been received in Calcutta of the destructive § 
which occurred in Mymensingh some time ago. Seventeen persons a 
ished, five are reported to be missing, and twenty-one were injured. of 
whom seven afterward died. Forty-four brick and 750 thatched hous 
were destroyed, and a large number of animals were lost. The damage to 
property is estimated at nearly two lakhs. During the fire, Mr, Maude 
the assistant magistrate, and Mr. Stack, the assistant superintendent of 
police, with two native constables, at great risk, removed 800 pounds of 
gunpowder from a shop—a daring act, for which they have received the 
special thanks of the government. 
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—The Travelers’ Record prints some amusing German bulls collected 
by a German paper: ‘‘ After the door was closed, a soft female foot 
slipped into the room, and with her own hand extinguished the taper,”— 
‘The chariot of revolution is rolling onward, and gnashing its teeth as it 
rolls,” is what a Berlin revolutionist told the students in 1848 in a speech, 
—‘‘ The Ladies’ Benefit Association has distributed twenty pairs of shoes 
among the poor, which will dry up many a tear.”—‘‘I was sitting at the 
table enjoying a cup of coffee, when a gentle voice tapped me on the 
shoulder. I looked around and saw my old friend once more.” This 
reminds us of an amusing incident that happened at a recent meeting of 
underwriters, The secretary arose in the order of business and an 
nounced that he would now read his annual report for the month of 
April. The peals of laughter that followed this declaration finally con. 
vinced the innocent secretary that he had said something ridiculous. 


—At the request of the president, T. B. Sprague, the interesting ques- 
tion on the probability of a fruitful marriage was discussed some time ago 
in the London Institute of Actuaries. and we compile the following data 
from the published minutes: T. B. Sprague stated that of 100 marriages, 
80 per cent were fruitful in the first year. Statistics proved, furthermore, 
that of 100 marriages, g1 to 92 per cent proved to be fruitful in the first 
three years, and it is altogether probable that 96 per cent would be pro 
ductive within five years. In the ensuing discussion it was stated that 
Francis Galton, a statistician of unquestioned credence, had compared 
the marriages of 100 heiresses with those of the same number of dowerless 
women, and had found that 100 heiresses bore 208 boys, while the 100 
dowerless women bore 336 boys. Captain John Graunt, a well-known 
author on insurance matters of the seventeenth century, states that on an 
average four children are born in every wedlock, while from the statistics 
of Mr. Answell, an average of 4.8 has been since attained, so that, pro- 
vided that the results of Mr. Graunt are correct, a slight increase in the 
fertility of wedlock has taken place. 

—Three long and severely litigated insurance cases come up for trial in 
the Circuit Court of the United States, at Leavenworth, Kan., on June §. 
The cases are as follows: Sallie E. Hillmon vs. the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York ; Sallie E. Hillmon vs. the New York Life 
Insurance Company ; Sallie E. Hillmon vs. the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. The trial and determination of any one of these 
suits will be likely to decide the other two. Hillmon, the husband of the 
plaintiff, and a resident of Lawrence, Kan., took out policies in the three 
defendant companies amounting, in all, to something between $30,000 
and $35,000. Shortly after this transaction he left Lawrence and was 
heard of as killed and buried in Barbour county, Kan., near Medicine 
Lodge. Mrs. Hillmon then attempted the collection of the amounts 
alleged to be due under the policies, but the insurance companies re 
fused payment, on the ground of fraud, and the case went into the 
courts, The insurance companies claim that the alleged death of Hill- 
mon is untrue in fact, and that Hillmon’s death has not and cannot be 
shown. The body was removed from the place of its interment in Bar- 
bour county and brought to Lawrence, where it was testified to by some 
as being that of Hillmon, and by others as not being Hillmon’s corps 
At the last trial no verdict was obtained for either side, the jury disagree 
ing. The case is a very close one, is conducted by able and abundant 
counsel on either side, and contains some fine points. 


